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Superior Textbooks | 
Rushmer and Dence’s High School A 
usin an ence S ig cnoo | 
By C. E. RusHmgr, Central High School, Binghamton, N. Y., and 
C. J. Dencr, Central High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 
400 Pages Price, $1.24 
— from the active, personal experience of two teachers, this book was evolved out | 
of the perplexities of classroom work common to all first year algebra classes. It is a \ 
book to which teachers can turn with complete confidence. It presents the right material at the 
right time so that the young mind is able to master each step no matter how difficult. | 
Some of Its Strong Features 
Emphasis of the close relation between arithmetic and algebraic processes. 
Postponement of the negative idea of number until a thorough foundation in the 
four fundamental processes is established. 
Problems which have some human interest or illustrate some useful application of | 
physics or geometry. 
Graphic methods of representing data and solving problems. 
| Increased use of the formula. i 
| 
| Halleck’s Hi f Our C 
| | alleck’s History of Our Country 
FOR HIGHER GRADES | 3 
| 
By Reuben Post HAuLEcK, M. A., LL. D., Author of ‘‘History of 
American Literature’ and ‘‘New English Literature.’’ 
596 Pages Richly Illustrated Price, $1.60 
| HIS new history is the result of several years of work by a man who is not only an experi- 
enced teacher of history but also a writer of widely successful books. Mr. Halleck has a‘rare 
| understanding of the adolescent age. He knows how to captivate and hold the interest of boys and 
girls. In this book he re-creates history so that it actually lives again in the mind of the pupil, 
A ‘History of Our Country’’ emphasizes especially the life, progress, and industries of the 
| people and gives those facts which are necessary for all our youth to know in order to become good 
| American citizens. The teaching material at the ends of the chapters includes summaries for 
| review, references for teachers, and under ‘‘Activities’’ various kinds of work for pupils, project 
| Problems, etc. This is the first school history to give adequate attention to women and to social 
welfare work. The illustrations, both black and colored, have been selected with unusual care ; 
| the maps are all new. i 
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THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD 
TO SILENT READING 


ETTINGER—SHIMER—O’REGAN 


The method which this series employs 
in developing skill in silent reading has 
been successfully tried out in the class- 
room. It gives the child a method of 
study which enables him to attack with 
seli-reliance his history, geography, 
science lesson, or any other subject with- 
in his mental grasp. 


Iach selection has been chosen for its 
suitability as a means to develop effi- 
ciency in silent reading. 


Incomplete selections from the best 
stories for children have been 
included, the pupils being referred to the 
books themselves for the conclusion of 
the stories—a unique plan for the partial 
supervision of the pupil’s outside reading. 


Readers for the Fourth and Fifth Years 
now ready 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago 


SCHUTTE SCALE 
FOR RATING 
TEACHERS 


By T. H. 
Northern Arizona Normal School 


A device to guide and assist in the rating of 
teachers in those qualities which make for suc- 
cess in teaching. The scale will be found valuable 
in aiding the teacher to analyze herself with a 
view to improvement, and in aiding the rating 
officer in his analysis of the teacher ané@ to arrive 
at an adequate rating and suggest means of im- 
provement. 


Ratings are given under Persona] and Social Qual- 
ities, Co-operative Qualities, Leadership, Scien- 
tific and Professional Attitudes, and Teaching 
Ability. Each of these general traits is analyzed 
by specific questions. The questions were deriveé 
from those asked by school executives concerning 
candidates and those asked candidates in confer- 
ence. 


The scale may be used (1) to single out qua'ities 
for improvement; (2) to analyze a teacher for em- 
ployment and promotion; (3) as an aid in the 
supervision of teachers; (4) by classes in educa- 
tion to point the way to analysis; (5) as a guide in 
observing others for self-improvement; (6) as a 
guide and basis for @iscussion in teachers’ meet- 
ings to produce consciousness of details and teach- 
ing merit. 


Price per package of 25, $1.00 net 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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BOURNE AND BENTON’S 


STORY AMERICA 


AND GREAT AMERICANS 


 enanganial and history, in language easy for the fifth grade. 


The 


great men, great events, and progress of our country are described 
in such a way as to give correct ideas and to develop permanent interest. 


The work is correlated with the geography that the pupils are learn- 


ing. Simple maps and numerous attractive illustrations add to its value. 


The Bourne and Benton series of histories now includes: 


Story of America and Great Americans 
Introductory American History—Revised 


History of the United States—Revised 


New York 


Chicago 


D. C. HEATH @® COMPANY 


Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 
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The Journal of SAntion now takes its 
annual vacation; next issue will be on 
August 16. 


> 


JOY DISSEMINATOR 


Thomas W. Gosling, superintendent, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, has set a new pace in the art 
of education. He has installed a Joy Dissemi- 
nator, a woman who is so joyful and cheerful 
that happiness oozes from her very presence 
as does fragrance from the rose, who is a 
Vitalizing tonic, like pure, cool, refreshing 
atmosphere. It is not her business to help 
teachers “get results” in grammar or arith- 
metic, but rather to “rescue the perishing” 
whom inheritance, circumstances, conditions, or 
disposition make unfortunate, especially those 
who are crippled physically or mentally. 

Gosling’s “Joy Disseminator ” is a real crea- 
tion. He should make Madison as famous as 
did the Babcock test for butter fat. 


It is well worth while to have some one ir 
a school system who is magnifying cream 
rather than skim milk in the iife of morons and 
other cripples. Gosling’s “ Joy Disseminator”™ 
testing for putter-tat in the life of unfortun- 
ates is a phase of “Tests and Measurements ” 
that deserves the widest broadcasting. 


? > 


The Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago. 


JOURNALISTIC EDUCATION 


Walter Williams, Dean of Journalistic Educa- 
tion, State University of Missouri, who has 
made the education of journalists both an art 
and a science, started the department in the 
University of Missouri with eleven courses, 
and today he has forty-three courses, and the 
work is of real university quality, ranging 
through the history of journalism, reporting, 
copy reading, watching exchanges, paragraph 
writing, features, cartooning, editorial writing, 
illustrating and illuminating, seliing advertis- 
ing, dealing with dealers and newsboys, the 
subscription department, office management,, 
newspaper laws, featuring the schools, trades 
and agriculture, domestic science and sport. 

The creative work of Dean Walter Williams 
in journalistic educaticn is a notable demon- 
stration of the possibilities of adapting educa- 
tion to the immediate needs of American life. 
His graduates are already successful news- 
paper men in thirty-eight states. 

Our excuse for this extended notice of the 
achievement of Dean Walter Williams is the 
fact that we were a newspaper pal of his, so 
to speak, when we were as much interested in 
the National Editoriai Association as we have 
always been in the National Education Associa- 
tion, and Walter Williams, then editor of the 
Columbia (Missouri) Herald, was not only, in 


due time, president of the National Editorial 


Association, but the most commanding figure 
in our discussions, and the most compelling 
force in the politics of the Association. 


> > 


There are 88,519 physicians and surgeons 
enrolled in the membership of the American 
Medical Association, but there are fifty per 
cent. more teachers enrolled in the National 
Education Association. 
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John Kennedy gave the world a great idea in 
the Batavia system of a quarter of a century 
ago. For some unaccountable reason it did 
not sustain its pace ot progress when and 
where transplanted, but it did modify school 
work more than it gets credit for. 

We are delighted that William H. Rial 
acknowledges the indebtedness of Batavia of 
today to the John Kennedy of yesterday. 

Iweniy-four years ago at Batavia, New 
York, there was instituied a novel system, 
which has quite revolutionized teaching in 
every section ci the United States. It was a 
method conceived by John Kennedy and i 
known as individual 1stryction. Mr. Nenned 
declared that “education from the bottom is 
the only hope of the world; education from 
the top has had its day,” and with that declara- 
tion in view proceeded to demonstrate to the 
world its truth. 


The 3atavia system of individual tnstruction 
reaches the need of the race horse by giving 
him his rein and permitting him to move. It 
does not keep him champing at the bit and 
worse than a race. The worst thing that could 
be done for an educational race horse would 
e to ask him to geo alone, cr to go only with 
a company of race liorses. 


fretting himself imto exhaustion infinitely 


Birth of the Batavia system of individual 
instruction came about in this manner: In 
the fall of 1898 a grade recom was over- 
flowing. The usual procedure in a case of 
that kind had been to take out a portion of 
the children and open up a new room. This 
room was large, there were seats not occupied 
and ihere was floor space for other seats. The 
congestion was not a physical one. But Pro- 
fesscr Kennedy had seen grades breaking 
down, had seen chiidren and teachers collapsing 
under the strain of wholesale teaching. He 
secured the co-operation of the board of edu- 
cation to send a new teacher in that room to 
do individual work exclusively. Miss Lucie 
Hamilton had the honor of being the first in- 
dividual instruction system teacher in the 
United States and of the whole world. 

The instructions given to Miss Hamilton 
were to find the most backward children and 
make them the most forward, and for the first 
time in the history of education there was a 
large room leveled up, a iarge room in which 
there was no child iagging and no child re- 
tarded. 

Miss Hamilten at the outset, to guard 
against any injudicious help, was restricted by 
three restraining don’ts—first, don’t tell the child 
anything, but see that he knows it: second, 
don’t do anything for the child, but see that 
he does it; third, don’t do any individual work 
on unrectified — lesson. The individual 
teacher began her work at a table, calling the 
child to her as she became ready for him and 


detaining him as long as she deemed it expedi- 


BATAVIA TODAY 
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ent. She had the first claim on a child and 
might call on or detain him even if his class 
Was reciting. The class teacher went on as 
usual, conducting all day ieng, the reem being 
divided into two sections, a preparation and a 
recitation section. It was thus demonstrated 
that teaching is a dual process; and that 
failures are the result of trying to carry on 
education by a single process. 

After establishing the dual process in rooms 
that overflowed, there came the question of 
establishing it in rooms that were not over- 
flowing. which was accomplished by having a 


single teacher give every other period to in- 
dividual work. If the teacher had but a singie 


grade the individual period corresponded with 
> 


the preparation period, and where there were 
two grades individual periods were arranged 


by having a two-day program. 
Schools become clogged by slow minds, 


irregular attendance and by discouraged minds. 
An attempt to force forward an _ obstructed 
| 


school is detrimenta! to all concerned for it 


overstrains the teacher, depresses teaching 


destroys the condition of repose and equipotse 


essential to good teaching, is wastetul 


destructive of interest and promotive 


couragement, tends to wholesale lauure, 


cated by the multitudes of scholars who drop 
out, and by indifferent scholarship of those 
who do persevere to the end. 

It is true that some minds are woefully slow 


at the outset, but that 1s no { 
The avorst error of teachers to 
assuine incapability and therefore to repudiate 


responsibility. You have in this error the 


cause of much of the depletion in schools. The 
ict is that of the average child is 4 
heritage of The proper attitude cf 

d in a teacher 1s to assume capability, and 


then struggle sympathetically and intelligently 
to make that capability active. Once aroused 
to confidence in its powers, the slow mind re- 


tains its momentum, and is ever aiter the 


best and most reliable in the school and in the 
werld. Class teaching sweeps over such a 

mind, or would hurry it along with the last. 
Individual instruction knows no last. It 


bends in intelligent sympathy to the real difi- 


culty, puts courage into the despairing soul, 
arranges a sequence of efforts and gradually 
calls forth or builds up victorious independ- 
ence. 

By individual instruction Professor Ken- 
nedy has made the name of Batavia known 
wherever education as a science is studied. 

John Kennedy was a great pioneer. He had 
a great idea. We rejoice that he is alive to 
read Mr. Rial’s appreciation, and we would 
jike to add our own appreciation with the same 
fervcr that we wrote of him and his work 
twenty years ago. We have never lost our 
faith in John Kennedy. There shall be no 
dimmer on my message today. 


Jul; 
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REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA MEETING, NATIONAL 


Aiter all that which one never forgets about 
ten days like those at the meeting of 1923 are 
the friendships, the old friendships, the renewed 
friendships. It is all accidental, incidental, or 
providential. Jor a man as busy as I was with 
the World Conference on Education and the 
National Education 
addresses and “eatings” of which one has no 
choosing, One cannot plan for any meeting of 
anyone. but there will always be a few people 
whom one meets often and delightfully, and 
ef a few of these I cannot refrain from “ 
ing abeut.” There was I. U. Graff of Indian- 


Association, with nine 


alk- 


apolis, peculiariy companionable from many 
years of acquaintance, but to whom I cwe 
more than he suspects. It was he who gave 
me my subject for his meeting of the Depart: 
ment of Superintendence in Cleveland three 
three years age, “ Five Decades of Educational 
Progress,” from which I have got more per- 
sonal satisfaction on various occasions since 
than on any other subject. Then W. H. Smiley 
of Denver, whom I learned to prize highly per- 
sonally and professionally so long age that I 
cannot trace it, who has meant more to Den- 
ver than will ever be kncewn, and largely 
because of the steadfastness of his friendships 
especially for his students and teachers. I 
saw him early and often at Oakland. 

And Clancy, the irrepressible. mentally alert. 
fell nw who has not missed a meeting 
since he went from Indiana to . 


Madison in 1884 


The Reorganization of the National Educa- 
tion Assi ciation which brought about eight 
hundred delegates to Oakland bore definite 
fruit in the attendance upon the Departments 
of Elementary Education, Classroom Teachers 
and Elementary School Principals, and at ses- 
sions where the woman teacher was the sub- 
ject. 

Myra L. Snew, principal Portage School, 
Seattie, president of the Department of Fle- 
mentary Education, had two programs equal 
to anything at Oakland. Her topics were: 
“The Value of Dramatic Work,” with a bril- 
lant demonstration of dramatic work, and 
“Activity, the Real Basis of a Curriculum”; 
Mrs. Grace G. Stanley of the California State 
Department magnified “The New Rural Schcol 
and Its Interdependence with the City System.” 
The other session had as speakers, Superintend- 
ents H. B. Wilson of Berkeley and Thomas 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP 
(Continued from July 19.) 
FRIENDSHIPS 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


His breakfasts, lunch 
institution. 
And Archie Clou 


eons, and dinners are an 


1, for whom I have ardent 
admiration. The fellow who inherits the 
intetise heartiness ard loyaity of the men of 
the John Swett type. 

But Fred L. Shaw was my “steady.” Jt was 
as natural as family devotion for us to get 
together. He even found his way over to 
Herr Wagner’s Sequoia Club at ten o'clock at 
night to hear me talk. 

Then there is W. L. Ettinger, whose friend- 
ship I have 
but with whom I have never had such genuine 
as at San Francisco 

Of Alfred Roncovieri we have alread 
in the issue of July 19. 


through many vicissitudes, 


y spoken 
Twenty-one years of 
choice friendship is never dimmed. 

There were Churchill and Carleton of Oregon, 


1.4 


mighty fine fellows who just laid wait to make 


sure of a bit of cld-time comradeship. And 
Pete W. Ross of San Diego, a product of 
Lebanon when the Hotbrooks were in their 
prime: and Mark Keppel, as big and brave a 
schoclman as I have known; and Horace 
Rebok with a master’s grasp of new problems; 
and, almost above them all, William L. Stevens, 
whose appreciation I appreciate mere than 


werds can phrase. ‘These are a few of the 
men endeared to me by years of comradeship. 


t 
are al rewards 
are incidental rewards of 


terest in schooi men. 


years of in- 


R. Cole oi Seattle, and Leo Baisden, piincipal 
of High School, Everett, Washington; Lulu 
Shelton, Washington School, Oakland. and C. 
C. Certain, Detroit. 

The Elementary School Principals, Worth 
MeClure, Gatewood School, Seattle, president, 
and \W. T. Longshore, Greenwood School, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., secretary, united with the De- 
partment of Elementary Education in the 
second session of that department, and in its 
ewn sessions had two of the outstanding meet- 
ings | yf the week, with elaborate discussion of 

* Achiev ement Testing in Our’ Elementary 
School,” “Classification According to Prome- 
tion Age,” and “ The Classification of Childrén 
in the Lincoln Schocl, Oakland,” ‘“ Remedial 
Work in Reading and Arithmetic,” “ Increasing 
Speed and Comprehension of Silent Reading,” 


“Teaching Language Under the Individual: 


Method,” and “ Education in a Platoon School.” 
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One of the most important suggestions of 
the entire session, because of a conspiracy of 
circumstances failed to receive adequate atten- 
tion. Dr. Charles H. Judd could hardly do 
more than hint at it in the brief time he 
had on the-opening evening. He was the 
last speaker on along program, on which no 
one seemed to realize the value of time until 
it cime to him. The audience wanted Dr. 
Judd to take the time needed for his message, 
for there was no one at San Francisco who 
wes more welcome on any program than was 
he, and there was no more definite portraiture 
of a great vision than that which was sug- 
gested in the address of which the following 
was only a glimmer of the dawn:— 

“The science of education has developed in 
America as in no other country. The reason 
for this fact is that in other countries schoois 
are controlled by central governmenta! authori- 
ties who direct the organization and the cur- 
riculum in the ways which conform to tradition 
and to the desires of the upper classes of 
society. Foreign schools are stable and cen- 


In every city the Schoolmasters’ Club is an 
institution of surpassing importance, and that 
is always true in connection with the enter- 
tainment of a large aumber of visitors. It is 
the one cccasion when geod fellows get to- 
gether. professionalism is social- 
ized. 

Los Angeles and San Francisco are nationaliy 
famous for the hospitality of their school- 
masters. 

On no other occasion does so much depend 
upon the genius of the toastmaster. There 


Will C. Wood, state commissiener of Cali- 
fornia, was the hero of the week and Governor 
Richardson made him so. While Mr. Wood 
had been elected and re-elected by phenomenal 
majorities and was personally popular, there 
were many in the profession who were willing 


Thomas E. Finegan has always been a 
favorite with teachers, especially in the activi- 
ties of the National Education Association, but 
it was never so clearly manifest as this year. 
Whenever and wherever he appeared he was 
greeted with spontaneous and rapturous ap- 


DR. JUDD’S VISION 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ 


THE HERO 


FINEGAN A FAVORITE 
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trally controlled. 


methad. 


central authorities. 


“The time has come when co-operative rescarch 
such as that done by the Naiional Association 
must be submitted by unco-ordinated individual 
work. This calls for a more vigorous devotion 
to rescerch of the Natienal Education Association 
and aiso for the creetion of @ federal agency for 
educational research more fully equipped than 


is the bureau of education.” 


Nothing said at the meeting of 1923 was more 
vital than the sentences we give in italics. They 
suggest a great vision. Next to the creation 
of an International Federation of Education 
Associations here was an opportunity which 
the mecting failed to appreciate, an idea it 


jailed to appropriate. 


CLUB 


must be a flavor of the traditional culture of 
the cld-time literary club, seasoned with con- 
servative stabilizing sentiment, but spiced with 
the prilliancy of wit. 

We have bad our share of opportunities to 
appreciate the skill of postprandial artists and 
master minds in giving them eflective setting, 
and we know of no one who has attained 
equal skill with H. B. Wilson of Berkeley, 
superintendent and university professor, and 
he was at his best at the Schoolmasters’ Club 
at the Palace Hotel. 


that he should do it all, but the Governor has 
made the teachers one hundred per cent. ardent 
champions of his professienal pclicies. His 
Address of Welcome was hercic in dealing with 
Henry S. Pritchett as well as with the Cali- 
fornia situation. 


plause. He was on several programs, but his 
address in the San Francisco Auditorium on 
Monday evening was the masterpiece of a 
statesman, and was delivered with the elo- 
quence of an orator. We hope to use it entire 
soon. 


American education is locally 
contrelled and has always been flexible in its 
American schocls are accordingly 
compelled to study their problems in a way 
that has never been common in European 
scheols. The American public is willing te be 
quided by scientific measurements of results, ut 
has never been willing to accept dictation from 
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INTIMATE VIEW OF RURAL LIFE s 


The subject of the woeful deficiency in the 
matter of the rural schools was handled by 
Flcrence M. Hale, who is agent for rural edu- 
cation in the Maine State Department of Edu- 
cation, and is acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest authorities on the subject in the 
United States. 

Over 2,000.000 people left the farm last year 
for city life. Some left for financial reasons, 
some were lured by the greater attractiveness 
of social life, but many left so as to give their 
children the best possible educational advan- 
tages. 

The welfare of the country people must be 
safeguarded and increased in order to keep 
these millions of people in their country homes 
and to make the national welfare secure. First 
and joremost the advance of rural education 
depends more upon the individual teacher than 
upon the buildings or equipment. 

Nothing is impossible in any situation to the 
person of resource and vision. The teacher 
who makes a success of her work will have 


a great influence in bringing about the ideal 
rural situation. Supervisors should be 
careful about spreading a_ spirit of dis- ‘ 
couragement among younger superintendents. 
ana teachers. 

Maine is building up a rural school profession et 
by improvement of its teachers in service. 
Every summer one hundred rural teachers who- 
are normal school graduates are given free 
of every expense a six-weeks’ course for rural 
leaders. On their return they give one day 
a week to advising and assisting inexperienced’ 
teachers in other schools. 

So successiul has been this course that this 
suminer a second class of teachers, who desire 
to better their work and who will not go out ' 
next year as helping teachers, wiil be given a . 
free course of training. 

In establishing a real rural teaching profes- 
sion our program calls for better boarding 
places for teachers, better schoolhouses, ex- 
pert supervision and adaptable 
‘study. 


courses of 


t 
THE DANCE PROBLEM 


The dance problem was dealt with heroically. 
ls it going to be the school dance or the 
public dance hall? 

The schoo! is a social! institution and it must 
be in harmeny with the social customs preva- 
lent. Dancing, a decidedly prevalent custom 
which is now getting to be more or less a 
habit and may some day develop into an 
instinct, is recognized as a social institution. 

To oppose dancing would be to drive young 
people into it. They always like to do things 
they are not allowed to do. It is more sport- 
ing. The educator’s duty is to direct dancing 
into the proper channels. We must supervise 
it--chapercn it and make it an educational 
feature. 

It is better to use school buildings for danc- 
ing than to let the students dance in some hall, 
unchaperoned. 


The best tie-up fer the social side of schoot 
education is the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 
This connects the home with the scheol, and 
the parents and the teachers can co-operate on 
the same measures. 
But some of the modern dances the parents 
do not even blink an eye at! 
The “ Chicago,” “ Grapevine,” and other simi- 
lar degenerations. Of ccurse they should not 
be allowed. } 
We arc now having deans for the girls, but 
it is even mere important to have them for the 
boys. Social ethics should be a compulsory 
subject in every public high school. Our social 
conduct is so closely related to cur moral con- 
duct that we should teach in every educational 


institution the meaning and value of the proper 
social relations. 


—o 


THE GWINN GREETING 


We have known nothing quite so much of 
“a psychological moment” of the kind as 
Was the arrival of Joseph M. Gwinn to become 
superintendent of San Francisco on the cpen- 
ing day of the World Conference on Education, 
so that he had many oppcrtunities to appear 


on programs as the superintendent of schools. 
The most remarkable of the fitness of things 
was the fact that he is president of the 
National Councii of Education, which is in a 
way the Holy of Holies of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


EXCEPTIONAL NEW MEXICO 


Three counties in New Mexico sent the 
county superintendent to the meeting of 1923 
and paid their expenses. Mrs. A. E. Thomas of 
Alamcgordo, Otero county; Mrs. Lena Sexton. 

s Cruces, Dona Ana county; and Mrs. Louise 


Coe, Carrizozo, Lincoln county, were among 
the most devoted attendants at the micetings. 

New Mexico is in earnest in its purpose te 
know what is being done in the other states 
in education. 
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EXPENSE OF DELEGATES 


One of the really vital departures of the 
California mecting was the decision to pay 
the railroad fare and cost of Pullman of every 
delegate above $50. While it may not be done 
in ful! next summer, since only $10,060 is set 
apart for that purpose this time to be pro- 
rated among the delegates, there is no question 
but that thereafter it will be done regardless 
of cost. 

This is the only equable plan and every 
delegate will have the same expense as to 
railroad and Pullman fare as every other one, 


and so far as these items are concerned it will 
make no difterence to a delegate whether the 
meeting is in Bangor or Seattle. 

New associations and clubs that make appro- 
priations for delegates will all pay the same, 
except when the meeting is very near, and it 
will make no difference how far it is. Un- 
doubtedly this action will increase attendance 
threefold and the increase will be in classroom 
teachers primarily. 

This makes the Reorganization vastly more 
democratic. 


IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 


As might be expected, the most intensely 
earnest department meeting was that of Immi- 
grant Education under the guidance of W. C. 
Smith of the State Service in Immigrant Edu- 
cation, Albany. 

There were three sessions and a_ graphic 
presentation of citizenship in a one-act play 
by Oakland and Berkeley classes for foreig: 
adults. 

The main topics were “ What is a Citizen? ” 
“How to Bring About Citizen Participation,” 
“The Citizenship of the Foreign-Born 
Woman,” “State Leadership in Immigrant 
Education,” “Types of State Organization,” 
“Kelation of the School and Other Social 


Organizations,” “City Supervision.” “County 
Supervision,” “ Rural Supervision,” “ The Rural 
School as an Immigrant Education Centre,” 
“ Citizenship Ceremonies,” “Old World Values 
in America,” “What Oid World Traits Tend 
to Retard Americanization?” “The Slavic 
Groups.” “The Mexican Groups.” “The Japa- 
nese Groups.” 

Much of the phenomenal success of these 
meetings was due te the fact that the presiding 
ofiticers of the three groups were Will C. Wood, 
state superintendent; Harry Shafer, assistant 
superintendent of Los Angeles; and Superin- 
tendent H. B. Wilson, Berkeley. 


NEW LATIN 


Dean Andrew F. West of Princeton Univer- 
Sity is the wise and ardent crusader for Latin 
in secondary schools. He said:— 

To improve the condition of Latin and 
Greek teaching in secondary schools is the pur- 
pose of the classical investigation which has 
been under way for two years. 

The results will be ready early next vear. 
It is the largest and most searching inquiry 
into any secondary school study ever attempted 
in our country. It is in charge cf a general 
advisory committee, with the help of eight re- 
gional! committees, the United States Bureau 
of Iducation, the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and other general agencies, three 
special investigators, some fifty professors of 
education and psychology, and over cight thou- 
sand teachers. 

Our purpose is to ascertain and improve the 


TEACHING 


condition of Latin and Greek teaching in all 
the secondary schools; for it is these schools, 
more than the colleges, which mainly deter- 
mine our standards of liberal education. If 
they wabble. the colleges wabble. We are 
having elaborate statistical studies made, tests 
for determining the character and validity of 
the various objectives and for showing how far 
they are being realized and by what improve 
ments they may be better realized. 

It is too early to speak of the results 
They will be known next year. One fact, how- 
ever, is already clear. It 1s that whatever 
the faults in our classical teaching may be, the 
record of success is greater than in most other 
subjects. The key to success here and every- 
where is better teachers and thereby better 
teaching of the more valuable subjects of 
study. . 


A BY-PRODUCT 


One of the by-products of the World Con- 
ference on Education was the selection by 
foreign delegates of popular American leaders 
for work in their countries. For instance, after 
Harold W. Foght of Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
nad delivered his captivating address on “ Rural 
Schools of Denmark and the United States” 


Japanese officials arranged with him to come 
to Japan for four months this autumn, make 
an exhaustive study of their schools in all parts 
of the island. No one made a better impres 
sion upon the World Conference than did Dr 
Foght. 
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Efiie MacGregor, Minneapolis. president of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, had 
reascn to rejoice and be exceeding glad that 
peace reigned among the classroom teachers. 
The program was highly professional, repre- 
senting the American Legion, the Department 
of Labor, the University of California, the 
Ramsey Institute of Technology, St. Paul, at 
one session, while at the other the program 
was by classroom teachers, who ably discussed 
their own professional problems. Mrs. Emina 
L. Dacre, of San Francisec, treated “ The Con- 
tribution of the Classroom Teacher Toward 
Progress in Education in Research Work”: 
Julia FE. Sullivan, Wendell Phillips School, 
Bosten, on “ The Solution of Equal Salary for 
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Equal Service”; Mattie M. Montgomery, 
Sedalia, Missouri, spoke in the interest of the 
Towner-Sterling Bili: Emily Ewaliko, Hilo, 
Hawaii, spoke of the foreign situation. 

The department issues an annual re- 
port of twenty pages devoted to vari- 
ous phases of classroom interests. The 
only excitement of the business session was 
the reading of a stenographic report of the 
meeting in Boston last summer, which will 
he the record breaker probably for a record of 
proceedings of any department of the N. E. A. 
The success of the California meeting was due 
to Miss MacGregor, president, and Miss Julia 
E.. Sullivan, Boston, chairman of the executive 
comunittee. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


There has never been anything to compare 
with the magnificent service of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor in its relation to the 
California mecting of the National Education 
Association. It probably gave more space to 
the meetings than all other daily papers, not 
on the Pacific Coast, combined. 

The service was highly intelligent, always 
discriminating as to values, always loyal to the 
Association, alwavs championing the interests 
ef the children. It is cause for American 


pride that there is a daily paper in the United 
States that has such a conception of the 
signiiicance of a meeting of an association with 
130.000 due-paying teachers, representing 
700,000 teachers, with its vast program 
devoted to the well-being of 23,000,000 
children. 

If this does not signify more to the future 
and glory ot America than the fiasco at Shelby, 
Montana, then we have no intelligent appre- 
ciation of values. 


TEACHER TENURE 


The National Education Association has no 
greater mission than to promote the tenure 
of teachers. It is a crusade in which every 
teacher can join. It is an opportunity to use 
the funds of the Association for the benefit of 
all teachers and of all children now’ and for ail 
time. It is the one way in which a death-blow 
can be dealt to vicious political interference 
with education. 


—_o-——> 


The committee on tenure is especially 
strong: Harlan Updegraft, president, Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, and a tried and 
true specialist in the scientific study of educa- 
tional problems; Enima L.Dacre,San_ Fran- 
cisco; Sallie Hill, Denver; and David B. Jchn- 
son, president, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 


INTERESTING ARMENIAN 


The question of aid for Armenia was the 
burning issue presented before the World Edu- 
cation Conference by Miss Flizabeth Pashayan, 
official Armenian delegate to the conference. 
Miss Pashayan, who recently arrived in San 
Francisco was one of the most interesting 
figures in attendance at the world-wide session. 
Herself an Armenian refugee but a few years 


ago, this ardent little Armenian nationalist is 
in a position to speak most feclingly upon the 
sorrows of her people. She is a graduate of 
Columbia University with the class of 1917, 
and is now engaged in lecturing in America 
upon the coming program of aid toe 
be adopted tor her Near Eastern 
terers. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


On the printed program it looked as though 
President Charlies E. Wehler, Hood College, 
Frederick, Maryland, had the least of all the 
Programs, as he had but one session and but 
two speakers, but he and his secretary, Walter 
R. Smith, Dean of Education, State University 
of Kansas, had the great topics of the week, 
“Character and Spiritual Ideals as Fundamen- 
tals in American Education,” by President Tully 


C. Knoles, College of the Pacific, San jose, 
and “ What Can the Colleges and Universities 
De to Elevate the Moral Tone of the Stu- 
dents?” This was treated by David Starr Jor- 
dan as only he could treat it. Nothing in the 
week was more vitally significant, nothing 
wpproached the mecrale of education quite so 
sensitively as did this address of David Starr 
Jordan. 
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INCIDENTALLY AND PERSONALLY 


MARY L. FULKERSON, Salem, Oregon, 
superintendent of Marion county, a lecturer on 
education in many states, from Washington and 
Montana to West Virginia, a brilliant writer for 
many educational magazines under various 
nom-de-plumes, was invaluable to the Journal 
of Education in connection with the meetings 
and social events at the California meeting. 
Those who were there will appreciate that the 
editor of the Journal of Education was busy 
to the end of the limit in connection with the 
World Conference and the National Education 
Association. Aside from the announced pro- 
gtam appointments there were cthers which 
reached the absurd total of nine without 
counting the countless breakfasts, luncheons, 
dinners and banquets which we all attended. 

It was a relief from anxiety that Mrs. Ful- 
kerson served the readers of the Journal of 
Education in the pages under her name in this 
issue. 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, president of Stan- 
ford Junior University, had the notable honor 
of being elected president of the American 
Medical Association at the San Francisco meet- 
ing while the World Conference was in session. 
This was an honor that we think has never 
before come to one active in the National Edu- 
cation Association or to one who was presi- 
dent of a university. President Wilbur is re- 
garded as one of the ablest public speakers 
among present-day university presidents, and 
his election to the presidency of the American 
Medical Association demonstrates his rank in 
scientific scholarship. 


J. W. CRABTREE, secretary of the National 
Education Association, gave an address before 
the Knights of the Kound Table on June 27 
which received as much attention from the 
press as any address delivered at the World 
Conference or the National Education Associa- 
tion. He spoke of “The Destructive Agen- 
cies,” of which he placed the absurd pronunci- 
amento of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, retiring presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation, first,and the 
tax-dodging leadership ot the Governor of 
California second. This address really belongs 
in the Volume of Preceedings of the N. E. A. 
We hope to use it later. 


“FINANCING THE SCHOOLS,” by Dr. 
George D. Strayer, wus the ablest presentation 
of the subject that we have seen cr heard. It 
will appear in the Journal of Education, in the 
next issue, August 16. 


DR. REINHARD STRECHER leaves the 
position of Minister for Education for the 
German province of Hesse, to devote all his 
time and energy to the Youth-Elected National 


Central Committee, which serves as a clearing 
house for all the various branches of the 
Youth Movement. There are subcommittees 
in every city of Germany and in countless vil- 
lages. Dr. Strecher was one of the most inter- 
esting men in the World Conference. He was 
an artist at the piano on social occasions. We 
would style him in this country a community 
leader, a dandy after-dinner speaker, an orator, 
and a statesman. 


C. G. SARGENT, State Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, who has made Colorado 
the state pre-eminent in the consolidation of 
country schools, did not magnify rural educa- 
tion as has usually been done, but had three 
remarkable addresses by Fresident Charles A,. 
Lory of the Colorado State Agricultural Col- 
lege; O. J. Kern. State University of California; 
and Mark Keppel, superintendent otf Los 
Angeies County. 


F. MORRIS COX, assistant superintendent,. 
Oakland. the leader pre-eminent in the State 
Association from the first, was on the job 
everywhere all the time, and no neglect escaped 
his eagle eye, and every one responded 
remedially almost automatically. 


MISS HANSA MANUBHAI MEHTA of 
India, of whom the Oakland Tribune said :— 

“From India has come a young woman of 
great beauty of face and distinction of mind 
to study the system of education in America 
that she may be better equipped to help the 
young women of her country—Miss Hansa 
Manubhai Mehta. She is the daughter of the 
prime minister of Baroda, India, and while she 
wears the beautiful flowing gowns of her 
country and received her education at home, 
she speaks English so perfectly and with such 
a weli modulated voice that it falls upon the 
ear with unaccustomed sweetness. She was. 
given her degree of bachelor of arts at the 
University of Bombay. During the primary 
and secondary grades of school she studied and 
spoke the vernacular of her province, the 
higher grades necessitated learning the Eng- 
lish language. 

“At college she majored in philosophy, but 
it was the philosophy of the West which was 
required—the very old philosophy of India, into 
which Western students delve as into the very 
foundaticn of wisdom, was denied this young 
seeker after knowledge. Whatever she wanted 
to know of the philosophy of her own people 
had to be studied out of college. 

“Miss Mehta is especially 
woman’s education.’ 


interested in 


CLARENCE J. DU FOUR, superintendent 
of Alameda, successor to a notable band of 
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eminent school men, like Mr. Sullivan, one of | mer session. The others will depart following " 


the prize school book men of the Pacific the National Education Association conven- 
ig Coast; Mr. Moore, who looms large in schoo! _ tion. 
le book activities, now in New York; Charles C. ‘ 
Hughes of Sacramento, who has no superior FLORENCE MANN, educational editor, 
l- in the direction of a city school system along Seattie Times, was one of the most useful 3 
safe, sound and speedy educatienal progress, journalistic representatives we have ever 
iS and above all Will C. Wood, the prince of state known at a meeting of the N. E. A. She not 
e superintendents. If any city has had a more only did the work for her own paper promptly Ln 
y eminent group of superintendents we have and skilfully, but she was the wise counsellor 7 
“mt failed to know the city, and Mr. Du Four, who Of the representatives of other papers, local a 


has been there longer than has been the cus- 4nd national. There were times early in the a 
tom in Alameda, is giving the city a school and World Conference on Education when Miss = 


e, community leadership unsurpassed by any of Mann’s sane and poised thought was invaluable " 
o his predecessors. to the conference leaders. ie 
LEWIS M. TERMAN, Stanford University, PARENT - TEACHER ASSOCIATION, 
‘ gave his message with a new title, in which ‘Technical High School, Oakland, kept open a : 
ie the words intelligence and tests had no place. heuse all day every day. The plant, P. M. 
I- “The Conservation of Talent” was the attrac- Fisher, principal, is one of the outstanding fea- : 
% tive new caption. tures of the city with its twelve acres. One a 
of its by-laws deserves special emphasis: “ No 
W. CARSON RYAN, Swarthmore College. charge or criticism shall be permitted in open : 
t,. Pennsylvania, better known from his efficient Meeting against any fellow member, any F 
- service as Education Editor of the New York teacher, or the school as a whole. _ 
b Evening Post, was highly serviceable in con- 
d nection with the N. E. A. office. ANNA LAURA FORCE, principal, Lincoln ' a 
d School, Denver, had a program en “ lhe a 
J. O. ENGLEMAN, Field Secretary of the American Weman Teacher,” which had one of : 
N. E. A. and former superintendent cf Joliet, the largest meetings one often sees for the a 
f Illinois, gave a good account of his steward-  Nationai Council of Education. Few women 4 
. ship at the end of his first vear’s service. He have attained equal prominence in the Council. 
f is a good talker and a good business man. 
d LINN-EUS N. HINES, president, Indiana 
a HENRY LESTER SMITH, University of State Normal School, Terre Haute, has a clear 
e Illincis, always wise in counsel, always inter- Vision of the significance of thrift promotion a 
a esting in speech, was at his best in conducting in schools, and his message was never clearer i 
‘ an open forum on “ Vocational Education in or more forceful than at the meeting of the _ 
e Rural Districts.” Natienal Council. 
: 


BUSINESS EDUCATION, under the lead of A. J. MATTHEWS, president, State Normal 


Earl W. Barnhart, Washington, D.C., had ex- 
ceptional prominence with a program repre- 
senting the Associated Oil Company of San 
Francisco, the Equitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Oakland, and the president of the 
San Francisco Board of Education,F. Dohrmann, 


“surprise” party with the arrival of a group of 
125 teachers from Birmingham, Alabama, mak- 
ing a total of six parties coming to the sum- 
mer session in special trains from the East, 
South and Middle West. Dr. C. B. Glenn, 
superintendent of schools in Birmingham, is 
the jieader of the group. When he leaves 
Berkeley within a few days to return home 
with Mrs. Glenn, he will delegate the leader- 
ship to Chester G. Bandman, principal of the 
Woodlawn High Schoel in Birmingham. 


Kighty-five will remain for the sum- 


School, Tempe, Arizona, comes near having the 
record in devotion to the N. E. A., when one 
considers the number of miles he has traveled 
to attend the meetings, summer and winter, for 
the last twenty years. His comradeship and 
loyalty are delightful. 


e- Jr., one of the leading business men of San t 
Francisco. For the first time beautiful cloth- 

pound, gilt-stamped Visitors’ Guide was 
It The University of California was given a vrovided gratis by a publisher not resident 


in the city of the meeting. Rand McNally and 
Company of Chicago presented one to every 
one in attendance. 

No other free Visitors’ Guide has contained 
such a map as was in the Rand McNally 
Visitors’ Guide. The map is 8” by 16” with 
a Pacific Coast map on the reverse side, with 
lesser maps of the Bay district, Los Angeles, 
and San Diego. There is a two-page chart of © 
San Francisco and fifty-two beautiful illustra- 
tions. It is a book “ for keeps,” for which we 
are all grateful, 
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CONVENTION CHRONICLES 


The most sophisticated traveler often runs 
into embarrassing situations when he steps off 
a train in a strange town. He may have had 
the exact location ot his hotel so stamped upon 
his mental vision that he thought he could find 
it in the dark, but railroad trains have a way 
of turning around curves, crossing their own 
tracks, and gomg over or through mountains, 
until one loses one’s sense of direction, and 
becomes the victim of the first taxi-driver who 
puts in an appearance at the station. 


The Hospitality Committee at Oakland, being 
somewhat versed in traveling themselves, met 
all trains, accosted each alighting passenger 
who showed the slightest symptom of belong- 
ing to the teaching profession, and upon his 
acknowledgment of the fact whisked him 
away for registration and his hotel. It was like 
John coming home from the war, with the 
whole family at the station to meet him with 
open arms when his train pulled in. 


The scheme of making all hotel reservations 
through one local committee was an excellent 
one. [fach visitor was sent a reservation card 
@s soon as his requisition for a room was re- 
ceived. Armed with this card there was not 
the slightest difficulty when one arrived at his 
hotel. Without it you might get a rcom, and 
again, you might not. 


Information bureaus for N. E. A. visitors 
were established i convenient locations all 
over Oakland and San Francisco. One dele- 
gate expressed the sentiment ot all the visitors 
when he remarked: “If this convention does 
not prove a success the blame cannot be 
placed en the shoulders of the local reception 
committee.” 


One unfortunate feature of the convention 
was the division of the program between Oak- 
land and San Francisco. One admired the Bay 
and enjoyed the crossing between the cities. 
The Golden Gate was never more golden or 
more admired than by the teachers crossing 
and recrossing on the huge ferryboats. The 
battle ships, nine in number, rode tranquilly 
in the harbor and smiled grimly at the “ peace 
delegates ” going intc convention for the pur- 
pose of making war on war. Other innumer- 
able alluring things intruded upon convention 
time, and made-it hard to settle down to the 
actual work of the occasion. Opportunities for 
playing “hockey” were abundant, and more 
than one staid pedagogue told his associntes 
that he was yoing over to attend the program 
in San Francisco for the afternoon, when down 
in his heart he knew he had no intention of 
sitting down to listen to anybody’s speech, but 
would while away joyiul hours seeing the glory 
of California, One does not blame them, yet 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


County Superintendent of Schools, Salem, Oregon. 


one wonders if they will remember this yield- 
ing to temptation next winter when the small 
boy iviters along the way between home and 
school, or prefers nature study in the concrete 
to grammar in the abstract. Yea, verily, life 
is ful! of inconsistencies. 

The spacious lobby of the Hotel Oakland 
beanied a welcome all through the convention. 
Here friend met friend; old associations were 
renewed and new friendships made. Here East 
met West, and clasped hands with North and 
South. Here was demonstrated “One nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

The opening session of the N. E. A. in the 
Civic Auditorium in Oakland was most im- 
pressive. Music was furnished by the sixty- 
five-piece orchestra of the Fremont High 
Schoo! led by A. C. Olker. Their response to a 
final encore by rendering “ The Star Spangled 
Banner” filled every Amcrican heart in the 
vast audience, standing in reverent attention, 
with emotion and patriotic pride. 


As the curtain fell and the audience settled 
back in their places for the regular program 
strains of Hawaiian music came softly floating 
into the convention hall. Every ear strained 
to hear; every eve turned to locate the singers. 
Gracefully, in accord with the musical cadence, 
out from the wings came the Hawaiian Trio, 
the leader bearing before him a gavel of most 
exquisite workmanship made by the boys of 
the Training School of Hawaii, and presented 
to President Owen by the Hawaiian Education 
Association. The ceremony of presentation 
over, the trio rendered the Hawaiian National 
Hymn, and retreated as they had come, this 
time singing “ Aloha, Until We Meet Again.” 
There is no music more appealing than that 
of Hawaii, and the broad expanse of the 
Pacific between us and our Hawaiian brothers 
vanished into thin air with the last chord of 
* Aloha,” so beautifully rendered. 


The visitors were doubly welcomed; first, by 
John L. Davie, mayor of Oakiand, who with 
true western hospitality turned over the 
city of Oakland and all pertaining theretc 
to the teachers of the nation, and 
invited them to help themselves; second, by 
Will C. Wood, superintendent of Public In- 
struction in California. who, while acknowl- 
edging the many natural resources of the 
state, said that the real wealth of Calt- 
fornia consisted not of its marvelous climate 
and products, but of its noble men and women 
who control the natural resources and_ bring 
them into the service of mankind. 


The response in behalf of the convention was 
delivered by A. LE. Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education, who better than anyone 
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else in attendance knows from personal ex- 
perience the marvelous changes the years have 
wrought in education in America. 


Mrs. Edith McClure Patterson of Ohio, 
budget specialist for the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, astonished the male portion 
of the audience by declaring that women were 
the greatest financiers of the nation, spending 
five-sevenths of America’s payroll in the busi- 
ness of home-making. She declared the in- 
efficiency of woman as a money spender to be 
regrettable, and suggested training along that 
particular point, whereupon the faces of the 
women lit up with the glorification of future 
conquests, while dark despair settled upon the 
countenances of the men as they breathed a 
silent prayer for strength to bear future bur- 
dens to be thrust upon them. 


With the discussion of “ Education for 
Parenthood,” by Alma L. Binzel of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and “The Conservation of 
Talent,” by Lewis M. Terman of Stanford Uni- 
versity, the first half day’s work ended with 
the convention well launched on an even keel. 


It was an interesting sight to sit in the bal- 
cony and look down on the business sessions 
of the N. E. A. At such times the main floor 
was divided into sections, each marked by the 
name of a state. It reminded one of the allot- 
ment of the Promised Land to the tribes of 
Israel, for each delegate was supposed to sit 
in the section bearing the name of his state, 
and woe betide the stranger who tried to 
enter within the gates. Nobody excepting the 
Boy Scouts was allowed to associate with 
the chosen of the tribes at this particular time. 


The Boy Scouts served as Gibeonites to the 
convention, and most able and willing servants 
they were, always ready to “do a good turn 
daily,” and many times a day. 


While the Parent-Teacher Association is 
not affiliated with the N. E. A. the national 
president of the organization was invited to 
address the assembly, and in the course of her 
address drove home several good points of 
advice. She said that the original idea of 
educating a child in the three R’s—readin’, ’ritin’ 
and ’rithmetic, had been supplemented by the 
three H’s, which stood for hand, head and 
heart; the three C’s, conduct, character and 
citizenship; and the three B’s, body, brain and 
bringing up. While mistakes of parents can- 
not be buried as can those of doctors, many 
of them can be remedied by proper co-opera- 
tion with the school. 


The N. E. A. believes in the “ movie” as 
an educational feature, and desires to co- 
operate with the picture producers in making 
Pictures of educational value, but is not ready 
to plan a campaign of picture censorship. 
Probably it would be less dangerous to do so 
at some convention farther from Hollywood. 


“ . 
Too much of our education is like near- 
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beer. It may look like it, may come in the 
same bottle, may cost as much or more, but it 
hasn’t the kick. Most of our education be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty years 
lacks the kick of red ink and training,” said 
one eminent speaker. It takes money and 
talent to put the “kick” into education. 


Another speaker reminded us that we are 
spending more on candy, gum, soft drinks, and 
various other questionable necessities than we 
are on education. Until we change this it is 
likely that we shall have to be content with 
“ near-beer,” unless we find some other means 
of paying war debts than that of scuttling 
the schcols and calling it “economy in ad- 
ministration.” Such economy is on a par with 
that of the father who gave his son a runt 
pig “to have and to hold for himself and his 
heirs and assigns for ever,’ and then, when 
the boy had raised the animal from runthood 
to marketdom, the father sold it to the packer 
and pocketed the money. When the boy com- 
plained he was given another runt to raise. 
When there is a cry for reduction of taxes they 
sell the schools’ hog and give them another 
runt to raise. 


A book agent can talk a teacher into paying 
twenty dollars for a fifty-cent book, making 
her think she has value received in something 
that is of no professional worth, but the same 
teacher will not pay her fee for a membership 
in the N. E. A. because she cannot see where 
she gets anything out of it. Yet the N. E. A. 
turnishes to its members many times the value 
of the fee in educational publications every 
year. Teachers must be made to see this. 
Their question, “What do I get for my 
money?” should be plainly answered by ad- 
vertising when soliciting membership. That is 
what the book agent does. Teachers, generally, 
are not aware of the great publishing concern 
under the management of the N. E, A. 


Speaking of book agents one is reminded of 
the “book men” at the N. E. A. ‘There is a 
vast difference between a common “ book 
agent” and a “book man” in the teacher’s 
vocabulary. The “book man” is always happy 
and ready to listen to your tale of woe. He 
will sell you his goods afterwards if he can 
make you feel that it will help you out of 
your trouble. The “book agent” insists on 
your listening to his tale of woe, and you buy 
his book to get rid of him. He leaves you 
with more trouble than you had when he 
came. 


The book people and other commercial ex- 
hibitors were an asset to the N. E. A. con- 
vention. The exhibits were attractively and 
conveniently arranged. When teachers had 
listened to the discussions as long as their 
absorbing power held out, they made their 
way to the exhibit hall to learn with the eyes 
while their ears rested. Many things were 
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demonstrated there which were known to the 
visitors only in abstract advertising matter. 
The courtesy of the exhibitors and the willing- 
ness to explain whether financial gain resulted 
or not, made this part of the convention a 
protitable one for the teachers. Here they 
found not only books and educational maga- 
zines, but everything pertaining to school 
equipment, trom moving picture machines to 
brass tacks. 


We are accustomed to hearing teachers and 
superintendents criticize the textbooks, but— 
wonder of wonders!—the head of Research of 
the N. E. A. had the temerity to say in broad 
daylight that our textbooks are the best in the 
world and reflect the advance in educational 
thought and practice in America, and that 
their cost is only about two per cent. of the 
total expenditure for education. If the N. E. A. 
has not done another thing this year than to 
discover this fact for us, it has been worth 
while. Now, perhaps, we will get down to 
business and use those same textbooks with 
better grace. 


On July 4, 1776, our forefathers debated a 
momentous question of state behind closed 
doors in old Philadelphia, while anxious pecple 
paced to and fro without. The life of a nation 
was at stake. On July 4, 1923, the N. E. A. 
committee on nominations debated a momen- 
tous question behind closed doors in Oakland 
while restless members paced to and fro with- 
out. The presidency of the N. FE. A. was at 
stake. 


When the debate closed everybody, commit- 
tee and candidates included, started out to 
enjoy the day. Thousands betook themselves 
to the Greek Theatre at the State University 
at Berkeley, where the general session of the 
morning was held. In this magnificent place, 
so aptly fitted for the occasion, men of note 
in the educational world spoke to an apprecia- 
tive audience on subjects vital to the weltare 
of our nation. 


Some made the trip to Golden Gate park. 
Some drove by way of the wonderful Skyline 
Boulevard through to Berkeley, and out 
to the old home of Joaquin Miller, the Western 
poet. Some drove through the Santa Clara 
valley and visited Palo Alto, San jose, and 
other towns in that locality. Industrially in- 
clined people visited the vicinity of the various 
factories. Others celebrated in regular Western 
style by a visit to the rodeo at Livermore, and 
the barbecue at Mission San Jose. Many made 
the San Francisco Bay Circle by boat, and the 
romantically inclined wandered in the “ Valley 
of the Moon.” The Pageant of Nations, led by 
America, was given in the Exposition building 
at San Francisco in the afternoon. Each group 
carried its historic flag, and the orchestra fur- 
nished its national music. 


At the end of a perfect day, tired, but happy 
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as little children, the pedagogues souglt their 
beds at mght, and, lulled to rest by the cool 
breezes from San Francisco Bay, dreamed of 


July Fourth in the long ago when firecrackers 
and plug-ugly parades spelled Heaven to them. 


President Owen opened the session of the 
Representative Assembly on time, and by so 
doing won the admiration of the delegates. To 
be sure, people lagged a little on “the morning 
after,” but FHiawaii came to the rescue with its 
nappy music, and by the time the Trio had 
finished singing “I Love You, Honolulu,” 
everybody was wide awake. 


fiawaii placed a lei about every N. E. A. 
member's neck and invited the cenvention 
to the islands in 1927, 


Ten minutes was the limit set for each re- 
port and the business meeting passed off with- 
out friction until a non-delegate tried to hold 
up a unanimous decision by voting from the 
balcony. She will always feel that she was 
deprived of “life, hberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” but everybody else was satisfied 
with the ruling of the chair. 


On Thursday afternoon the convention began 
to show signs of breaking. The departments 
held elections and business meetings as well as 
regular programs of discussion. The classroom 
teachers held a love feast behind closed doors, 
labeled “For Classroom Teachers Only.” It 
sounded mysterious, and those who knew not 
the password are still wondering. A _ reporter 
gave out the information that they were devis- 
ing ways and means of making more principals 
paldheaded, but one should not believe all one 
reads in the newspapers. At the same time 
the Principals Association holding a 
deliberation in a room up near the skylight, and 
while the doors were not barred a significant 
remark was made regarding persons participat- 
ing in the conference being regularly enrolled 
as members. The aforementioned reporter 
vouchsafed no more than a smile and a know- 
ing wink as we withdrew; hence, no one has 
been able to make a definite statement as to 
whether or not two and two are four in this 
case. 


The World Conference in San_ Francisco 
resulted in the organization of the  Inter- 
national Federation ot Educational Associations 
with Dr. A. O. Thomas of Maine as the first 
president. Dr. Thomas in his address before 
the N. E. A. Representative Assembly at its 
last session invited the affiliation cf that body 
with the newly organized one, which invitation 
was enthusiastically accepted. 


In presenting the cause of the International 
Federation Dr. Thomas said that there was no 
intention of interfering with the affairs of any 
individual nation. Truth is universal and inter- 
national, and the fundamental principles of 
education may be universally applied. The 
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best way to improve society is to improve the 
individual. The last sessicn ot the Represen- 
tative Assembly was filled to overflowing with 
the reports of various. committees. Some of 
these caused heated debates and parliamentary 
rulings came thick and fast at times, but Presi- 
dent Owen did not lose his grasp on the situa- 
tion for one moment. ‘To one sitting in the 
gallery it was a splendid demonstration of par- 


liamentary practice and was worth the mem- 
bership fee of the N. E. A. 


The measure advocating partial payment of 
expenses of delegates caused a lengthy discts- 
sion, but finally carried. 


An effort was made to amend the constiti- 
tion, making the election of officers from nomi- 
nations made from the floor. This was finally 
disposed of by laying it gently back on the 
table, where it has already reposed for two 
years. It will probably stay there now, until 
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somehody wants to “make the world safe for 
demccracy ” again. 


By the time the report of the committee on 
resolutions came on the delegates were aimost 
exhausted from their exertions. California 
came to the rescue in the form of small pack- 
ages of raisins which the Boy Scouts dis- 
tributed. The spectators in the galleries looke:d| 
on hungrily, for the session had already lasted 
over four hours without a recess. 


The committee on nominations suggested 
the name of Miss Olive Jones of New York for 
president, and she was tnanimously chosen 
by the assembly. 


When all business had been transacted to the 
minutest detail President Owen formally ad- 
journed the Sixty-first Convention of the 
N. EK. A., and everybody went away feeling 
that it had been a remarkable meeting, and 
that California excelled as host to the N. E. A, 


POINTED PARAGRAPHS BY PROMINENT PEOPLE 


By all means let visual educaticn have its 
full fruition in the schoolhouse as a com- 
munity centre, let school authorities relax a 
little their sense of ownership and co-operate 
with interested and intelligent citizens to make 
the school property serve the highest interest 
of the entire community. There is no more 
senseless extravagance than great masses ot 
costly school masonry, inert, useless night after 
night when they might be throbbing with light 
and iife, while the community through visual 
representation received an educational and 
spiritual uplift. The drawing power of the 
motion picture should be frankly acknowl- 
edged and community leaders should set 
themselves to turn the “ movie habit into edu- 
cational account ” through the public schools as 
a community centre—Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


The primary object of all education is to 
keep the road of equal opportunity open for 
each youth—D. O. Brillhart, acting director 
of part-time education, Oakland, California. 


Art in teaching is measured by the effect 
upon the child learning the best things in the 
best way wher he makes his own choice o7 
what to learn and how to learn it. A woman 
thinks of the child’s tomorrow just as_ she 
thinks of the beautiful fragrant rose when she 
sees the bud-—-A. E. Winship, editor, Journal 
of Education, Boston. 


We need another john the Baptist, a 
second Horace Mann, to inspire communities 
now mentally stagnant with the healthful sen- 
timent to educate and be educated. As con- 
solidated and rural high schools multiply, a 


longer term, better attendance, better teachers, 
and more effective community centre work wil! 
be assured. Consolidation, the most highly 
consequential movement now under way, has 
for its goal better educational facilities at 
home. When the American public is fully 
aroused to this need there will be first-class 
schools in all communities with competent and 
well-paid teachers, and the vision of Lincoln 
will be realized that “ American youth are en- 
titled to an unfettered start and a fair chance 
in the race of life.’—John F. Sims, president, 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


The organization of the kindergarten should 
be free and flexible and adapted to meet the 
differing needs of individual children. The 
kindergarten should not retain all children the 
same length of time, but should speed ahead 
those who shcw themselves to be physically, 
mentally, socially and morally mature, and 
should retain for a much longer time those who 
are immature and undeveloped. 

The modern kindergartner is secking to 
work in a scientific way to develop childhood 
with strong, vigorous bodies and to help them 
to appreciate good health and to establish 
good health habits. She is also working earn- 
estly te develop in her children sound mental 
and en tional stability. In the free happy 
atmosphere of the modern kindergarten the 
teacher learns to know the real child and so 
can help him to overcome faulty emotions. 
In order that her children may grow in per- 
sonality and usefulness she gives them much 
opportunity to think for themselves, to find 
problems, to make and carry out plans, to com- 
pare their work fairly with that of others and 
lo improve upon it.—Louise M. Alder, Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College. 
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ECHOES FROM THE LOBBY 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


County Superintendent of Schools, Salem, Oregon. 


One reason why people like the Cities of the 
Gelden Gate is because the trip across the 
desert makes them appreciate heaven. 


The children all over the United States are 
enthusiastically in favor of the N. E. A,, but 


do not approve of the date or brevity of the 
session. 


Oakland boys and girls cast meaning looks 
toward the Civic Auditorium, and were heard 
to mutter: “Do they ring a tardy bell?” and 
“I wonder if she’s brought her excuse?” 


The tendency in many American schools is 
to get by and not through. 


Ninety-eight per cent of the Japanese chil- 
dren atiend school in the lower grades. 


Bolivia provides schools for boys. The girls 
are supposed to learn from their husbands. 
There are no spinster schoolma’ams in Bolivia. 


The South is educating the most desirable 
of its colored population, and encouraging the 


undesirable to gain a little experience by emi- 
gration. 


The political bees began working as soon as 
the hive was opened. 


A number of Portland teachers, in order te 
avoid contact with the dust and heat to which 
they are strangers, chose the water route and 
came to the convention by steamer. They felt 
quite at home on the water. 


Hula is not Hawaiian. 


A visitor left her purse lying on a seat in 
the auditorium for a whole hour and expressed 
astonishment because she found it where she 
left it. It could not have been otherwise with 
the classroom teachers in session at that time. 
They may be poor but they are also honest. 


Most of the delegates were women and those 
that were not had wives who wanted to sit 
with them, but President Owen ruled that if 
a woman wanted a seat on the voting floor 
she would have to be properly and duly elected. 


There are three classes of teachers: Teachers 
who teach for the money. They do not get 
much. Teachers who teach until they can find 
something better. Here’s hoping they find it 


soon. Teachers who teach because they love. 


it and cannot help it. They are the real ones. 


It is worth crossing the Continent to hear 
the Oakland school music. which is a revelation 
as to what children can be trained to do. 


If teachers practice what they preach many 
of them have no objections to pupils whisper- 
ing during school sessions. 


Upon just what does the success of an edu- 
cational system depend anyway? There was 


such a diversity of opinion during the con- 
vention that it would be a source of satisfac- 
tion to know which speaker had the right 
answer. 


The Massachusetts delegation dispensed 
New England hospitality “every day in every 
way.” 

Teachers are active physically as weli as 
mentally. Three of them “hiked” from Van- 
couver, B.C., to Oakland, and still had energy 
enough to enjoy the convention. 


Hawaii wants the N. E. A. in 1927. We are 
to go by airplane. Shall we avoid seasickness 
by that mode of transit? 


Oakland acted the host to perfection. 


Spanking seems to be out-of-date. Old- 
fashioned boys and girls are out-of-date also. 


The school dance is not so bad. It all de- 
pends on how it is danced. 


* Children do not receive as much attention 
as a first-class automobile in some communi- 
ties.” Of course not. The automobile costs 
money. Children just grow. 


The harvest in the rural school must not be 
gathered with antiquated machinery. 


The battle at Sheiby did not create much 
excitement at the convention. A few maited 
milk shakes were lost or won, but outside of 
that there was little interest. If one could de- 
vise some plan to arouse as much enthusiasm 
for education as for a prize fight perhaps we 
should not have to beg so hard for funds for 
school maintenance. Dempsey’s $262,000 would 
build a magnificent school building for Shelby, 
Montana, or any other town. 


Oregon headquarters kept a punch bowl filled 
for the convenience of visitors. It was not 
“Fizz” but “ Phez” from the Oregon logan- 
berry fields. 


The man who calls a halt on expenditures 
for education is not hard-headed, he is merely 
hard-hearted. 


The world was 25,000 miles around at one 


time. Now it is less than twenty-four hours 
around it. 


Hawaii was entitled to sixteen delegates, and 
registered one hundred per cent. present. 


The best answer to criticism of our public 
schools is found in facts. Figures and facts do 
not prevaricate. 


The estimated receipts of the National Edu- 
cation Association for the ensuing year will be 
$306,628. General expenses estimated as 
$334,036. and Committee Budgets $26,850, or 
$360,886. 
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The problems of teacher pensions are numer- 
ous and, unfortunately, it has been practically 
impossible to propose any plan upon which 
teachers can unite, and there is little comfort 
in going beiore the public with a tax proposi- 
tion upon which the profession is not 
united. 

The high mission of a pension committee is 
to unite the profession, but the prevailing im- 
pression is that that is a hopeless preposition. 

The Association has had a pension com- 
mittee, for twelve years, and much of its effort 
has been devoted tc issues between its own 
members. There has been progress in twelve 
years, but the committee reported at the Cali- 
fornia meeting that “progress has been spor- 
adic and local. Few states or cities have scien- 
tifically planned systems based on permanently 
sound methods of finance with adequate public 
support.” 

The present committee has rendered a distinct 
preliminary service. It consists of: Philip E. 
Carlson, chairman, St. Paul; A. C. Eldridge, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Abby Porter Leland, New 
York City; Mary McSkimmon, Brookline, 
Mass.; M. G. Clark, Sioux City, Iowa; John W. 
Anthony, Pittsburgh, Pa. They seem to have 
gone no farther than they could go unani- 
mously, and without antagonizing over much 
any class of teachers. 

The report is so important that it could 
profitably be put in the hands of every member 
of the Association in pamphlet form so that it 
could be passed around in the community. 
The people need to be educated. In the lan- 
guage of the day the teacher pension idea 
needs tu be sold to all the people. This report 
is a document upon the wide circulation of 
which the Association can well afford to spend 
every dollar that it would require. 

“We shall not have a satisfactory National 
Education system until every teacher can feel 
assured that an adequate retirement fund will 
be available at the end of service, even though 
the service has been performed in many dif- 
ferent cities or states. To this end. the retirc- 
ment fund built up by any period of service 
in any state must not be lest by removal from 
the state, but must be preserved intact for the 
teacher’s ultimate need. 

“It is essential that retirement benctits be 
provided by individual funds, built up by the 
States during employment, and that the 
teacher’s interest in the fund be personal and 
non-forfeitable, and have the security of a 
contract between solvent parties. 

“The benefits under a retirement system 
must be designed to provide readily for the 
elimmation of the superannuated teachers and 
at the same time to oftcr substantial and etiec- 
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tive inducement to teachers of character and 
ability to continue at their work as long as 
they are able to render valuable service. The 
object of the retirement system is to make it 
possible ior a teacher, who is employed upon 
a salary, to build up by long and successful 
service an economic substitute for the estate 
which he might hope to have created if he 
had devoted the same ability and efiort to a 
private business enterprise. It is essential 
that the retirement benefit bear a proper rela- 
tion to length of service and to compensation 
received. The humble worker in the ranks, 
after a life-time spent in teaching at a salary 
hardly sufficient for a bare livelihood, will be- 
come an object of charity unless the retire- 
ment annuity is substantially equal to the 
previous salary. Those whose earnings have 
beea greater may, without hardship, be retired 
upon allowances which are smaller in compari- 
son with their former salaries. Nevertheless, 
great ability and high position are no protec- 
tion against loss of power in old age; and 
experience has shown that superannuation in 
important and well-paid positions is always 
detrimental and frequently disastrous in its 
effect upon institutions, and that it cannot be 
removed unless the retirement provision bears 
a reasonable relation to the standing and com- 
pensation of the position. 

“There are many reasons for believing that 
the best results are obtained under a retire- 
ment system which is supported in part by 
direct contributions from the teachers them- 
selves. 

“When sound plans of finance are not 
followed, contributions by teachers result in 
many injustices which cannot be tolerated. 
When sound financial plans are followed and 
proper allocation of funds maintained, contribu- 
tions by teachers become practically payments 
to purchase definite increases in the benefits 
provided by the state. There are no definite 
principles involved which would justify the 
National Government in asserting that con- 
tributions by the teachers are essential to a 
permanent and satisfactory retirement system, 
and upon which the exact share to be paid by 
the teachers covld be determined. The retire- 
ment system which commands the most loyal 
support and confidence of the teachers will be 
the most beneficial to the schools. It must be 
left tu the states to determine, in co-operation 
with the teachers, whether and to what extent 
direct’ centributions will be required from 
teachers. The National Government must 
require that if teachers contribute to a fund, 
the fundamental requirements of soundness 
and fairness must govern the funds contributed 
hy them,” 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND MORAL TEACHING 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 


The bane of higher education is the desire 
to substitute system and drill for inspiration, 
to develop methods and standards in place of 
the contagion of intellect. In human life there 
is no substitute for intelligence. There is no 
high type of morals not built or braced by 
intelligence, and it is for the promotion and 
shaping of intelligence that the University 
exists. It is a condition where every facility 
and every inducement should be given for the 
mind to shape itself. 

The University as such does not give 
opinions, but means to form them. In_ its 
lower reaches an opinion is but a prejudice, and 
to those who receive opinion ready made it can 
never rise above that grade. A university aids 
the student to form solid opinions for himself, 
to train his mind to deal with 
books and with humanity. 

Though the trend of university education, on 
the whole, is toward sane and moral life, and 
though it can have no higher final end, it can- 
not pursue its result through any systematized 
machinery. No system of rewards and punish- 
ments ever made men good or wise, and none 
is more futile than that 
against demerit marks. 


nature, with 


of honors balanced 
Enforeed attendance 


at prayers or chapel or for that matter at any- 
thing else, fails to rouse the spiritual nature, 
and didactic teaching or paternal scolding are 
alike ineflective. 


The university man should rise above the 
cheap temptations which beset youth on every 
side, now tenfold more numercus than before 
war raised the lid under which society tried to 
confine vulgarity and folly. 

The foes the university man of today must 
meet are more subtie than those which centre 
in jazz and bootlegging, as varied as his own 
relations to society. To meet these the uni- 
versity should be a strong aid. It has about 
four roads te this end: The contagion of per- 
sonality, the inspiration of intellect, the arous- 
ing of enthusiasm for intensive work, the de- 
votion to helpfulness towards others. As for 
the first, to turn our youth towards righteous- 
ness we must show them “how righteousness 
looks when it is lived”; as to the second, a 
great teacher always leaves a great mark on 
every student with whom he comes into reai 
contact; as to the third, great investigators 
breed investigators—there is an_ intellectual 
heredity among scholars as well as a physical 
one, as every serious worker recognizes. 

The university can exert a tremendous intlu- 
ence for moral life, but only through the un- 
flinching devotion of its members. And _ this 
influence must be exerted spontaneously, ever 
unconsciously, by men alien to al! forms of 
vulgarity and vice, and in thorough sympathy 
with the best in mind or morals in the idealism 
of youth. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Milton Bennion, Dean of 
University of Utah, as 
“National Council of Education” Committee 
on Character Education, made elaborate 
report, tull of significant suggestions of which 
a few are here given :—- 

Character is a synthesis of simpler units; it 
is developed through two sets of closely aliied 
processes which merge into each other. The 
first process has to do with moulding the vital 
units of which character is formed; the second 
has to do with assimilating these units into a 
larger mental complex in conformity with ap- 
proved standards of character. The first is the 
character education belonging to infancy and 
earlicst childhood when primary habits and 
satisfactions are established--when the origi- 
nal reflexes are modified in such a way that 
they nt together harmoniously into the kind of 
synthetic product (character) which the ex- 
periences and reflections of the race have de- 
termined as most desirable. The second is the 
task of later childhced and adolescence and 
includes deyelopment of feelings, tastes, ideals, 


State 
the 


Education, 
chairman of 


attitudes and purposes as a means of securing 
self-direction self-control, without which 
real character is impossible. 

The development of character should be an 
implicit aim and method of all curricular and 
extra-curricular activities of the elementary, 
the intermediate and the secondary — school, 
rather than an explicit objective pursued ex- 
clusively in such courses as Ethics, Character 
Formation, ete. 

Since the activities of the school—the ath- 
letics and sports, the general recreational life, 
the literary, musical, forensic, artistic or other 
interests, the school’s taking part in commun- 
ity lite—since all these are closer to life itself 
than any curricular work can be made, these 
activities do much more than the curriculum 


‘ean ever do to develop inductively the charactet 


of pupils. If the general life of the school 1s to 
make the best contribytion to character, this 
life should be studied, reorganized, perfected 
and supervised with the active and democratic 
participation of both the pupils and the 
teachers, This should be done at least 43 
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thoroughly and scientifically as the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum itself. Since spontaneity, 
originality and personality therefore 
character) apparently thrive best in those so- 
cial situations where the control and restraint 
are, other things equal, self-imposed rather 
than super-imposed, every opportunity should 
be sought to analyze, apply and extend the 
principles and processes of self-government. 
The basic method in character education, as 
in science itself, should be inductive (passing 
from experience to principles) rather than de- 
ductive (directing conduct according to pre- 
cepts and principles which are entirely arbi- 
trary from the point of view of the child). 
The inductive and deductive methods can 

and should be combined to this extent: The 
experienced guide and teacher of youth may in. 
some degree select and control the youth’s 
life—experiences on the basis of their teach- 
ing value; may abbreviate experiences; and by 
example, by interpretation and by inspiration 
may accelerate the inductive process,-—all 
without in any way depriving the pupi! of the 
full advantages of the method. Neither in the 
scientific laboratory nor in life is it necessary 
for each individual to experience all the con- 
course of particulars in order to apply the 
scientific method effectively. Indeed no human 
progress beyond one generation is possible un- 
less some such use can be made of past ex- 
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perience of others in short-circuiting present 
experience. 

Wiiile in all probability the emotional and 
social capacities vary as do the inteilectual, 
and have their limits in each individual, if 
there is enough intelligence to insure the 
simpler mental processes we have no evidence 
that we have approached the limits to which 
personal character may be brought by educa- 
tion to meet the main issues of personal 
and social life. Intelligence may determine the 
skill with which individual character expresses 
itself; but above the minimum intelligence nec- 
essary, we have no evidence of high correla- 
tion between intelligence and the disposition 
to use it well. 

A professional stafi competent to make com- 
plete, scientific diagnosis of each child is a 
more important factor in helping to realize the 
ultimate aims of education than is employment 
of subject-matter supervisors. 

Given the fact of individual ditferences, it 
follows that the one most promising method 
of assisting young people to develop their own 
character and personality is that of individ- 
ual rather than group stimulation, tutorship 
and guidance. That is to say, character edu- 
cation might profitably adopt for the so-called 
normal child, the case-method of diagnosis and 
treatment which medicine and social work 
employ for the so-called atypical person. 


MESSAGE TO THE DEPARTMENT OE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHERS 


HON, J. 


J, DAVIS 


Secretary of the Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


The discipline of your schoolroom today will 
show itself in the industry and commerce ci 
tomorrow, and your character and personality 
will be reflected in the citizens of the Republic 
generations hence. 

The classroom teacher, as we know him or 
her today, is one of the developments of civili- 
zation; as an institution such teaching has 
brought education within the reach of all. 
They tap the reservoirs of learning and feed 
the growing minds to meet the needs of an 
ever-advancing civilization. 

A great responsibility rests upon you as 
classroom teachers. Every child, although 
each is born as devoid of knowledge as an- 
other, has a different need, a different capacity, 
a different propensity. Their teaching is not 
only academic, but by example, for consciously 
or unconsciously those intrusted to your teach- 


ing will learn something from every act and 
every word and every decd wherever done or 
spoken. 

But parents cannot today, any more than 
yesterday, place all the burden of tomorrow’s 
civilization upon the classroom teacher. Many 
are overworked, and unfortunately for- 
tunately, teachers have the human tendency of 
getting tired. sometimes of becoming irritable. 
An overworked teacher cannot. do her duty 
toward her pupils nor to herself. She takes 
pride in her service, and feels the discourage- 
iment of less than 100 per cent. delivery. 
Whether that overtaxing of energy be in the 
assignment of too many subjects or of too 
many pupils makes little difference. In the one 
case there is the shortcoming of quality and in 
the other an inability of being able to mect the 
varying needs of individual boys and girls. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University 


The Constitution of the United States defines 
a citizen. A standard dictionary also does it. 
But it wouid not be very much of a country if 
its. citizens met only the terms laid down in 
the Constitution or oniy the words of a defini- 
tion. A person who can mumble a few para- 
graphs of a document or write his name or 
read a sentence or take an oath has only a 
limited stock of tools and a mighty large prom- 
issory note on which to meet payment. One 
can only grow into citizenship. Quite contrary 
to established custom he cannot even be born 
into it. The man te whom it is sworn may 
not have it. The owner of the uplifted hand 
may never get it. 1 doubt if anyone can really 
point to anyone who has it in its fullest meas- 
ure. Even Christ would have hesitated with 
becoming humility in stating that he was a 
perfect citizen. Most assuredly one would have 
to travel far in this country or any country to 
discover a perfectly good citizen. There are 
many near citizens. 

One American President was in the habit of 
calling all those who did not agree with him 
“bad citizens.” Most all Democrats are 
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WHAT IS A CITIZEN? 


ARTHUR D. DEAN 
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citizens to about all Republicans. 

What is a citizen? Take one topic—an eco- 
nomic citizen. He should be a self-supporting 
economic unit and a ccntributor to social wel- 
tare. He should understand modern economic 
conditions involving large scale production, 
division of labor, evolution of industry, social 
problems, wealth and poverty. He should be 
thrifty, should save and invest and ke a con- 
tributor, not a debtor. 

How about other topics? <A social citizen, a 
fair-minded religious citizen, a family citizen, 
a healthy citizen, a cultured citizen, and so on 
withcut end. 

The public schools are trying to make good 
citizens. They find it a real job. The demands 
upon modern citizenship have gone beyond the 
Constitution and the dictionary. If the schoois 
and colleges take sixteen years to graduate 
near citizens, how is it that many a person who 
never went to school has become an economic, 
a family, a social, and a religious citizen? The 
answer is that work, sobriety, savings, news- 
papers, unions, home, church, and many other 
factors contribute to citizenship training. 


AN INTERNATIONAL HEART 


AUGUSTUS 


State Commissioner of Education, Maine 


The school of today must prepare 
the young citizen to participate in world 
thought, world events and world  under- 
standing. If it were possible to set up 
a series of national and internationa! ideals and 
to teach them faithfully to the children of to- 
day the world tomorrow would exemplify 


those virtues in their relation to one another. 


World relationship has changed in a decade. 
Modern invention and discovery have dimin- 
ished both time and distance. Nations are now 
thrown into one community and must live to- 
gether as though huddled upon one street. In 
the days when the nations were separated by 
dreaded seas and almost impossible mountains 
they were able to get along in a primitive way 
without a universal touch; today nations mus< 
live together. Each nation has something 
which will add to the convenience, prosperity, 
and happiness of other nations, and that thing 
whether it be food or raiment, or music. or 
art, or literature, or machinery, or invention, 
or opportunity in a thousand forms, must be 
available to all. No nation can live unto itself 
alone. 

The shadows into which the world was plunged 
by the great war still linger, and no nation, 
however strong, has escaped those shadows. 
Many there were wlio expected nations to 


THOMAS 


resume their “normalcy” immediately upon 
the close of the war, but that was not to be; 
six years are not enough, nor wili ten years 
suffice, nor even a generation. In fact. “ nor- 
maley ” will never be “as it was.” The old 
days are gone and a new age has come. The 
old conventions are left behind and new ones 
are to be formed, but it takes years, even 
generations, to establish eustoms and conven- 
tions. “Normaley’”” when it comes, whatever 
it may be, will be an entirely new  stand- 
ard. 

More and more are we coming to appreciate 
the school and to assign to it. greater values 
and require of it a larger service. Leagues ot 
nations, world courts, peace treaties, education 
conferences have desirable elements and _ help 
the world to live together, but before we can 
establish them in the fullness of their service 
to mankind we must have the proper funda- 
mental and spiritual values, and those spiritual 
values must await the longer processes of 
education. 

Not of one country alone must a person be 
a citizen but he must assume a citizenship ot 
each, a world citizenship. This citizenship 
must be founded on “international conscious 
ness.” We must have an “international 
heart ” and a “world mind.” This “world mind” 
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is largely an attitude or habit of thinking in the 
larger unit, of regarding the nations as co- 
cperating parts of a great whole. It is learn- 
ing to measure other peoples by their own 
standards and getting their own point of view 
rather than measuring by our standards and 
using our point of view. It is a recognition of 
those groups of attitudes, processes, traits and 
ideals which constitute national character. The 
question now is, has the world progressed to 
such a point or will it ever come to such a 


point in the fundamental principles of morality 
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that the nations can live together as sharers 
in the world’s civilization? We need to apply 
the Golden Rule not oniy to individual contact 
but in the reiationship of nations. 

We do not seek to destroy national identity 
but rather to increase the respect of each 
nation for its flag and to help make that flag 
a real symbol of national worth, to increase the 
prosperity, contentment and -happiness of the 
people who live within its“shadows. 


CATCH THE BIG GUYS EARLY 


Oiive M. Jones, principal, New York City, 
revealed her rare power in dealing with young- 
sters in one of her addresses. 

“We have got to get ‘em young while they 


_have lots of pep and spirit, treat ’em rough. 


but not too rough, and tell ’em what’s what and 
stand behind the statement. 

“That is the only way in which we can take 
the boys and girls and make the proper kind 
of men and women out of them. They must 
have some knowledge besides reading, writing 
and arithmetic-——they must learn the value of 
playing fair and the advantage of proper social 
relations, 

“When the little boy first goes to school he 
has just begun to try his first wings of rebel- 
lion against his mother and teacher. When he 
is nine or ten he is no longer awed by his 
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mother and teacher. He tries to see how much 
‘he can get away with’ and if he docs accom- 
plish any deeds of adolescent valor he is known 
as a ‘big guy.’ 

“That is the time to catch him! 

“Tf vou get the would-be devil now and take 
that desire to be a ‘big guy ’“—which is just an 
early form oi ambition—and turn that embryo 
ambition into the right direction all will be for 
the best. 

“See what the ycungster excels in and give 
him a chance at his hobby. Gradually make 
him see the relation between his favorite work 
ana education. 

“Then make him play his game according 
to the rules. This will give him the idea of 
team work that will later develop into a real 
social spirit and good citizeaship.” 


VIGNETTES OF SAN FRANCISCO 


TEACHER RELUCTANT 


ALMIRA BAILEY 


[San Francisco Journal.] 


Louise Hobart will come to San Francisco 
to the National Education Association conven- 
tion, but Louise Hobart will not stay where 
the other teachers stay. Louise Hobart will 
not eat where the other teaclfers eat, and, as 
far as she is able, Louise Hobart will not meet 
where the other teachers imeet. 

And yet Louise Hobart is a teacher. And 
yet Louise Hobart is not a teacher. Her body 
teaches because her body must eat—that’s all. 
The spirit of Louise Hobart is a married lady 
With plenty of leisure and a car of her cwn 
and window shopping afternoons, also matinees 
and bridge. 

As a teacher, she gets by; in fact, she gets 
by with a margin. She brings to the school- 
toom a certain Anglo-Saxon culture and atmos- 
Phere quite lacking in the teachers with recent 
foreign antecedents. She is a keen woman: 
the mechanics of teaching are well-oiled under 
her guidance. If her snobbishness expresses 
itself in partiality toward the “cute” kids, the 
Precocicus, the fortunate, it never becomes a 
definite thing. Little moron kids do not take 


the matter up with the board and the bad little 
“Huck Finn” thinks that he is bad and that 
Miss Hobart is quite right in picking on him. 

You mav meet Louise during the convention. 
She has friends in San Francisco with whom 
she will stop. She is a good looker, spiffy 
dresser. brilliant conversationalist. This trip 
to San Francisco is the great adventure; there 
are rica husbands in the West. You will iike 
Misse Hobart. Her friends won’t explain that 
Louise is a teacher and if you should find it 
out, vou may say’ “ Not a bit like a teacher!” 
and that will be Louise’s reward. 

. . . Can’t you see? Louise is a round 
peg. The schoolroom is square; you never saw 
a round schoolroom, did you? But society is 
round. Don’t you read in the society column 
about a “round” of pleasure and a “ whirl” of 
social events? 

And if you have, reading this, damned Louise, 
first damn yourself. Who put the teacher in a 
little fenced-off state of isolation? Society. 
And you, you're society. 

Louise isn’t a feminist; she’s simply a product 
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aM of economic development that makes feminists 
necessary. I say “development ’—it might 
have been “progress.” In Jane Austen’s 


novels Louise would have been forced to stay 
at home and wait for a husband; in this day 
she may come to San Francisco. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


~ TOWARD PROGRESS IN EDUCATION FROM THE 
VIEWPOINT OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


From nine o’clock of mornings to four of 
afternoons the motherhood of America abdi- 
cates in favor of the classroom teacher, into 
whose hands is given the charge of all the 
children. It is a vital necessity of the nation 
that American mothers awaken to keen inter- 
est in the problems and the welfare of the 
classroom teachers of America. The American 
classroom is America in miniature, America in 
process of development. The classroom 
teachers have the future of the nation’ in their 
hands. 

Nowadays there are many enemies and 
assailants of the nation, who preach insidiously 
the riotous overthrow of all establishments 
and the ruin of organized society. These 


GARLAND W, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


POWELL 


pleaders for bombs and the torch might be 
respected if they were sincere fanatics, but 
instead they are hypocrites, who hope for 
advancement for themselves through bringing 
abcut some general overturn. They make 
their appeal to ignorant or immature minds 
and drive their human sheep into dangerous 
places, themselves remaining safely in the rear. 
Against these enemies of the Republic there 
is a great and constant obstacle, a strong wall 
against the corruption of our youth—the united 
strength of the energy and loyalty of the class- 
room teachers of this country, builders of citi- 
zens for the Republic. We of the American 
Legion salute the educators of America, and 
pledge them our co-operation and comradeship. 


THE REMOVAL OF ADULT ILLITERACY 


Ms, 


The fight on illiteracy means more than the 
teaching of adult illiterates to read and write. 
It is a fight on crime, disease, war and other 
enemies of mankind which illiteracy breeds. 
Illiteracy is related to and intertwined with 
every phase of national life and world progress. 
Illiteracy breeds crime. The number of con- 


nor appreciate modern conveniences. 


Chairman Illiteracy Commission 


CORA WILSUN STEWART 


It is evident that one of the most important 
preblems facing the World Conference on Edu- 
cation is the removal cf adult illiteracy. it 
1s the one upon which the success of the other 
problems and activities of the conference hinge 
—the John the Baptist which must go before 
character instruction, health education, thrift, 


Ba victed criminals from illiterate sections has and all the rest. An ignorant pecple in any 
Bs been found to be seven times as great as in nation or in any quarter of the world can 
3: sections where education has reached the obstruct the plans for the advancement of 
i masses. Illiteracy spreads disease. In illiterate health, the improvement of character, the ex- 
* sections the precautions of sanitation are little tension of thrift and other measures planned 
ey known and practiced, and innocent children pay for the welfare of mankind. Therefore, our 
‘t the penalty with their lives. Here infant mor- first great task is the removal of illiteracy. We 
. tality mounts to the topmost round. World need all men and women throughout the world 
i peace is a problem of international co-opera- enlightened that they may lend their aid in 
uy tion. Ignorance cannct co-operate, and aiter making the world a safer and happier place in 
\ diplomats have satished themselves that they which to live. 
int have bound their nations together for universal It a careful census were taken in which every 
pl peace, some illiterate Pancho Viila may dis- individual should be put to the test of reading 
; turb, not only the peace of his own, but of simple paragraphs aiid writing simple sen- 
.S neighboring countries. Illiteracy is the foe of | tences the number of illiterates in this country 
3 commerce. No manufacturer of pencils, paper, would approximate 10,000,000, and the number 
4 pen and ink will reap one dollar from the of near illiterates would be equaily as large. 
> pockets of illiterates and all other merchandise Inequality of opportunity in the United 
| save the coarsest commodities will have to States was never more manifest than in the 
< look eisewhere for customers to purchase their illiteracy figures gathered by the United States. 
P wares. Illiterates can neither afford fine goods Census Bureau in 1920. They teli the story of 


youths in one part of the nation who enjoy 
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Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 
Superintendents and principals in every 


section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
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When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E48 5-18 


the best of opportunities, and the tragic story 
of youths in other sections who enjoy practi- 
cally none. There is one state that has but 
little more than one per cent. illiteracy, and, 
on the other hand, there is a state in the Union 
that iias 21.9 per cent. There are nine states 
that have less than 2 per cent. illiteracy, and 
there are seven states that have more than 15 
per cent. There are numerous counties in the 
United States that have a fraction of one per 
cent. illiteracy, and there are, at the same time, 
fifty-six counties that have more than 30 per 
cent. and one hundred and ten counties that 


have more than 25 per cent. There are even 


counties in the United States, according to the 
Federal Census, that have more than 50 per 
cent. illiteracy. - 

In the most illiterate sections conditions 
approach the barbaric. Marriage has no sanc- 
tity, and commerce is carried on through bar- 
ver and trade. In these densely illiterate com- 
munities the currency of the country is un- 


_known as a medium of exchange, neither silver, 


gold nor paper money being in use. It is need- 
less to say that in a section where even the 
currency of the country does not circulate none 


of its progressive or helpful ideas will flow or 
will be adopted. 


THE LAG OF PRACTICE BEHIND THEORY 


JOSEPH M, GWINN 


Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, California 


Theory lags behind practice when teachers 
Stop growing. 

Practice may follow or go before theory. 
Usuaily it is thought of as following, but in 
the origin of theory, practice goes before and is 
subject to analysis and thinking from which 
the new theory is developed. The classroom 
teacher is so enmeshed with the details of 
teaching and managing forty live American 
children that she has no time and is not favor- 
ably situated for analyzing her practice and 


developing new theory. It is necessary to go 
apart to the highly trained researchers in the 
universities for theory, and so theory is ad- 
vanced and summer school attendance by 
teachers moves up their theory and also their 
practice. The gap is still lessened through the 
work of bureaus of educational research in 
connection with school systems—bringing the 
university to the schoolroom and through re- 
quiring adequate professional training and skill 
of all who would serve as supervisors. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF _ ECO- 
NOMICS. By W. M. W. Splawn, Ph.D., LL.D., and 
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tural College of Texas. Cloth. 386 pages. Bos 
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Chat IX rslen. Atlantic Library of Enzelish a 
text for hich school students. Ii young men and women 
1 Ge Classics. Cloth. 259 pages. Boston: The Atlantic 
rly teens do not revel in the opportunities here 
[he new appeal of the Atlantic Library of English 
: Classics 1s threeto!ld. First, the book is so attractive in a 
paper, type and binding that it will be respected, almost a 

ey —- reverenced hy the student. Second, it presents the story of a] 

+1, hte sa thar +h nex A 
th humanly that the student can never tay Cc 

Henry C. Link,. to see the author in her writings. “Silas Marner” will 

- by George E. Roberts. MMMM 265 pages. New York: e Comments, ) 
$i The Macmillan Company. sts of young c 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Our Wearing Quality is the Best 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CAN BE MADE 
OF ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES OF 


COVERS 


Our Manufacturing Facilities are Unsurpassed 
Our Stock on hand is large and complete. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
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as much as any one in this con 
about schoo! problems, that her heart 
was in the public schools of Paterson; 
that she desired to see our children 
grow up in the proper environment, to 
become physically and mentally 
equipped to do their part as the future 
men and. women in the upbuilding of 
community life and to see them becon 
loyal and patriotic citizens. I kne 
that she was a woman of broad mit 
erudite particularly as to school affairs 
and that not only as an instructor of 
children in all the grades, but also as 
an instructor of young women who de- 
sired to become teachers she had a 
Tecord to be proud of.” 


Governor Richardson of 
orma vetoed the State Teachers Re- 
trement Act upon which much time 
and thought had been expended. 


must be signed to secure insertion. 


Professor S. H. Clark, University 


of Illinois, says flattery is the deciding 


factor in millinery business. 

woman does not buy a hat on the 

basis of clusively, he said, but 


The high school enrollment in New 
York City has increased UU per cent. 


The degree of bachelor of science 
vill } Fered t 
In education will De offered to music 
students at New York University in 
the future. 


1 Atlanta, has ex- 
pelled eleven sophomores for hazing. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


George Daniel Olds is elected presi- 
dent of Amherst, succeeding Alex- 
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College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in 


America, 


{t aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


pression whether as a creative thinker or an 
eranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full 


interpreter. Degrees 
information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMSERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Dear Mr. Cobb: 


| CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 


THE ARLO PLAN 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Please send me six of the little booklets, THE ARLO PLAN. I 

wish to give them to teachers using 
CLEMATIS and ARLO are the 
fourth grades. We also use ANITA in the fifth and sixth grades. 
Signed, Mrs. J. 


ARLO ANITA 
for 4th or 5th grades 


By Bertua B. and Ernest Cops 


| 

| | | 
- THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
| NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. | 


the books. 
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A, Robirson, Primary Superviscr, 
Durham, N. C. 
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BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 
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AGENCIES. * s 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


‘Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New fork, N. Y., 223 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N, Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadel 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.,549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

sirmingham, Ala, 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 


Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
1885. 


Garry C. Myers, Cleveland School 
of Education, has won deserved rec- 
ognition in leadership in studying sci- 
entifically some fountain sources ot 
action for guidance in Classroom 
Studies in the Art of Learning. Here 
is a highly significant sample of his 
view of work done and undone in 
school.” In the everyday 
work, in such simple learn- 
ing as spelling and number 
work we are not taking account of 
the seriousness of errors. The great- 
est handicap to such learning is the 
making and perpetuation of mistakes. 
We are spending a large part of our 
time leading children to make mistakes 
and inevitably a much larger part of 
our time correcting the mistakes we 
have—shall we say—helped them to 
make. As for the child, most of his 
time in school is occupied by trainiug 
out mistakes.” 


Professor Edwin M. Hopkins, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, has rendered 
inestimable service through the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, especially in connection with the 
preparation of “The Labor and 
Cost of the Teaching of English in 
Colleges and Secondary Schools.” 


Drama in the church, the univer- 
sity, the school and the community 
will be discussed at the Drama Con- 
ference and Festival to be held at the 
summer school camp of the Out Door 
Players at Peterboro, N. H., August 
16, 17 and 18, with one whole day de- 
voted to acting, the giving of plays, 
and rehearsals. Called together by 
Miss Marie Ware Laughton, director 
of the Players and of the Theatre 
Guild, of Boston, and originator of 
the conference, men and women emi- 
nent in the work throughout the 
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United States will present different 
phases of the subject. Colorful be- 
yond expectation, the Peterboro Con- 
ference, which was instituted as an 
experiment last year, already seems 
established as an annual feature of 
dramatic life in the United States. 
Among the speakers will be Jack 
Crawtord, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at Yale University, director of 
Yale Play Craftsmen, a director of 
Yale University Dramatic Association; 
Edith Smaill of Wellesley College: 
Alexander Dean, formerly of Mon. 
tana State University, now director of 
ihe Dallas Players, Dallas Tex as; Frank 
C. Hersey of Harvard University; 
Robert Emmons Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
president of the Boston “Drama 
League; Albert H. Gilmer, of Tufts 
College, director of dramatics there; 
Oliver Hinsdell, director of Le Petit 
Théatre du Vieux Carré, New Or- 
leans, generally acclaimed a model of 
what a little theatre should be; Frank 
Chouteau Brown, former president of 
the American Pageant Association; 
Linwood Taft, organizer and director 
of pageants; Munroe R. Pevear; E, 
E. Clive, leading man of the Henry 
Jewett Repertory Company, Boston; 
Rev. L. Griswold Williams, director 
of the Community Players at Read- 
ing, .Pa.; Walter Prichard Eaton, 
dramatic critic and writer; Margaret 
R. Brendlinger, principal of the Hill- 
side School, Norwalk, Conn.; Marie 
Baer Rogers, instructor in pageantry 
at the Sargent School, Cambridge; 
Miss Ethel Armes, writer and author 
of New York; Mrs. Imogene Hogle 
Putnam, of South End House, Bos- 
ton, and writer of pageants; Miss 
Mary Dean, supervisor of girls’ play- 
grounds in Salem, Mass. 
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September, 1923 -June, 1924 
WILL HAVE A SERIES OF ARTICLES 


FORTY PIONEERS EDUCATION 


Classified as follows : — 


PIONEERS WITH HIGH PREPOTENCY 


PIONEERS OF TOMORROW 
PIONEER BUILDERS 
MODERN PIONEERS 
EARLY PIONEERS 


Nothing approaching this series of articles in THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, be- 
ginning September, 1923, has ever been offered by any magazine. 
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Subscription $3.00 a Year 
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Meetings te be Held 


JULY. 

July 30-August 3: Annual meeting 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, University of Chicago. 

AUGUST. 

6-10: Superintendents’ Week, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

27-31: International Congress of 
High School Professors, Prague 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

SEPTEMBER. 

6: Massachusetts State Norma 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. C. 
A. Brodeur, Westfield, 

OCTOBER. 

15-19: New York State Association 
of District Superintendents, Al- 
bany. W. C, Mepham, Merrick. 
15-29: New York State Council of 
City Superintendents, Albany. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, New York City. 
16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 


18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 

18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 

18-20: Montana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Butte, Grand Falls and 
Miles City. J. M. Hamilton, Boze- 
man, 

18-20: Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. Elsa 
Huebner, Indianapolis. 

18-20: History Teachers  Associa- 
tion, Topeka, W. S. Robb, Clay 
Centre. 

18-20: Kansas State Teachers 
Association, Topeka, Wichita, In- 
dependence and Salina. E. L. Hol- 
ton. Manhattan. 

20: Massachusetts Teachers Feder- 
ation, Boston. Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 

20: Indiana State Kindergarten 
Association, Indianapolis. Mary 
Seppington, Union City. 

20-27: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association, Manchester. F. 
W. Jackson, Madison. 

25-26: Illinois State Board Asso- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo. 
29-Nov, 3: Minnesota Educational 
Association, St. Paul. J, C. Brown, 
St. Cloud. 

NOVEMBER. 

1: Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Des Moines. 
Martha Belson, Des Moines. 

1: Iowa Association of Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: Iowa_Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. Mrs. Helen 
Wagner, Des Moines. 

2-3: Pennsylvania AssOciation of 
Deans. of Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

§$-11: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. Cc Cc. 
Denney, Conway. 
9-11: Massachusetts State Teachers 
Association, Boston. E. L, Haynes 
Methuen. 
26, 27, 28. South Dakota Education 
Association, Watertown. A. H 
Seymour, Secretary. 
27-29: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Syracuse. John A. 
Utica. 

: West Virginia Educational As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg.., 


29: New York State Asso 

cia 
English Teachers, Albany. 
McIntosh, White Plains. 


DECEMBER. 

748; Annual Convention of th 
Pennsylvania State Educati ; 
sociation, Philadelphia. 


27-28-29, Modern Language Associ- 
with of America, joint meeting 
Division, Ann Arbor, 

er auspices o Ini- 

versity of 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


July-August business exceeds that of the spring season. 
Registration free Prompt attention to inquiries 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 Our clients are the 
TEACHE A E best Schools and Col- 
leges ane pay high- 

est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. serving of promotion, 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 
Send for new book- 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. let, “Teaching as a ¢ 
38TH YEAR Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN _ , Schools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 

(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 

ers. Established 1889. No charge 


to employers, none for registration, 
If you nee@ a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, j 
31 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
HERME 366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 


Between ; ; 
34th and 35th Streets waited 
New York City candidates. ervices 
Established 1855 Also Union Building 
free to school officials, 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Fit Avenue 


NEW YORK 
Recommends college an@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. ’ WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Is the one in the country 
TEACHERS to give you real service. 

Nineteen years the 

é ar er AGENCY work, managed by com- 


petent educators, on the 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. the time for the 


teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to. those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS? | Beacon st. . . Boston, Mass. 
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you cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 

2 you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is- my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I'd borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 
Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our ™ 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411. C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


DR. A. E. WINSHIF 


Name 


Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


Dr. WINSHIP Savs: 
*¢Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested 
your Protective Benefits. 
whole story and booklet of testimo 
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nials. 
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